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Meantime the advocates of the ' organic sensation ' theory of feeling 
will certainly hold that another important adversary has been captured. 

The publishers have done their part of the work excellently, although 
to the reviewer the constant alternation of small and larger type is a 
serious irritation for which the justification seems hardly adequate. If 
economy of space be the motive, it may be said that a work which runs 
to two volumes could well use a larger page and a few more of them. If 
the procedure is based on a supposed distinction of more important from 
less important, or of detail from basic material, the division must be held 
to be repeatedly arbitrary. 

We must not close in a querulous tone, however, for the author has 
given us another capital book which in its own field will have no rival in 
English until he completes his translation of Wundt's Principles of Psy- 
chology. 

James R. Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

Philosophische Studien. BeitrSge zur Kritik des modernen Psy- 
chologismus. Von Dmitri Michaltschew. Mit einem Vorwort 
von Johannes Rehmke. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1909. — pp. 
xv, 575. 

The writer of this book, a Bulgarian, is a pupil of Professor Rehmke 
of Greifswald, who contributes a preface. The expression "filius ante 
patrem " suggests that the pupil has, by consent, more or less anticipated 
the master, whose promised Logik and Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft 
are to present his ' immanental ' theory of knowledge in systematic form. 
In the meantime the present author has a reason of his own for putting 
out this work, namely, to clear the epistemological ground for his forth- 
coming Grundlegung der Ethik. This he sets out to accomplish by a 
fierce attack upon all transcendental theories of knowledge (i. e., those 
for which knowledge transcends experience), directed in general against 
the modern ' Psychologismus,' or psychological empiricism, more par- 
ticularly against Husserl and Rickert as representatives of the post- 
Kantian teleological criticism, and most of all against Rickert. Yet his 
polemic, if severe, is mostly good-humored, and though interminable, it 
is made good reading by the liveliness and vigor of his style. His German 
is marvellously fluent and direct — one wonders if it be real German. 
But he is very successful in making his ideas clear, and his constructive 
results are interesting, if slow in coming to the surface. For his leading 
ideas he is clearly indebted to Rehmke; yet he has also made them his 
own ; and for me at least, he has rendered Rehmke's doctrine clearer and 
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more appreciable. This will be my excuse for giving his ideas somewhat 
in detail. 1 

In his Ethik he is to show that there are no strictly universal, or objec- 
tive, moral judgments, i. e., none that are valid beyond the particular 
set of relations for which they are formulated. Every moral judgment is 
a Gemeinschaftswesen; that is, it expresses a relation of mutuality; and 
it is therefore meaningless beyond the point where the relationship is 
mutual. But if the teleological criticism can show that there are strictly 
universal judgments in epistemology, this ethical position will be unten- 
able. The object of the present work is therefore to show that there ar* 
no such judgments. 

For the teleological criticism truth is validity, something to be proved 
or realized; it is not the representative of any transcendental reality, 
yet its reference is always beyond the given. It is not gegeben, but auf- 
gegeben. The teleological criticism is Kantian, yet only another aspect 
of the psychological empiricism represented by Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume. This empirical doctrine rested upon the antithesis of idea and 
object; the idea alone was given, yet the object to be known had to be 
independent of the idea. Of course its problem was insoluble. The 
teleological criticism claims to be free from such assumptions, yet its 
contrast of the valid and the given expresses an antithesis of the same 
sort — in fact the same antithesis. The fact is that neither is free from 
presuppositions. Neither, therefore, has found the proper starting point 
for a theory of knowledge. 

We must start from the really given (das schlechthin Gegebene). All 
historical assertions about the world as a whole, to the effect (e. g.) that 
all is water, all is spirit, all is idea, all is phenomenon, etc., imply a contrast 
between the all and something beyond. The really given implies no con- 
trasts. It includes everything — the non-spatial as well as the spatial, 
ideas as well as things, the unreal as well as the real, ourselves as well 
as the world — just anything that happens to be given. Hence, the 
given is no ' series of phenomena,' or mental states. As the given it has 
really no determination whatever. It is not even ' the world as a whole.' 

Yet it is a consciously given. Not that the given is consciousness. 
Far from that. To say this would be to repeat the mortal error of the 
psychologistical and critical philosophers. The given is not Bewusstsein, 
but Bewusstseiendes — not consciousness, but (1) a being conscious of (2) 
something. To say that something is given means that it is the object 

1 Rehmke's Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologic was reviewed by me in The 
Philosophical Review, Vol. V, No. 4; it was followed by a reply from Rehmke 
(Vol. VI, No. 2), and later by two interesting articles explaining his position, in 
Vol. VI, Nos. 5 and 6. 
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of my regard (Betrachtung) (p. 297). Here the author follows Rehmke in 
the view that the very meaning of being conscious is to be in possession 
of an object which is distinct from the fact of consciousness itself. Know- 
ing involves an interaction between two concrete things, a knower and a 
known. And when a knower is given as knowing, there is also given, 
not merely an idea of the object, but the object itself, as independently 
of the knower as any other concrete things are independent which act 
upon each other. Forgetfulness of this is the cause of all the errors of 
modern epistemology. As Michaltschew puts it, An idea has an object. 
The ' has ' expresses the same relation here as when we say that John has 
a horse, or a brother. But we say also that the wine has a pleasant taste 
— meaning that the taste is a quality of the wine itself. The episte- 
mologists, confusing these two relations, have made the object a quality 
of the knowing consciousness, and thus they have reached the false con- 
clusion that only consciousness is given. 

Such being the given, what is knowledge? Simply, of course, an analy- 
sis, clarification, determination, of the given. Here, however, we must 
introduce his theory of the general idea. He holds that the general idea 
itself is given — not merely particular things. And things themselves 
are given — not merely temporally seriated aspects of things (Dingaugen- 
blicke). The nomenalism of modern epistemology turns this fact upside 
down and makes the data consist of what are really abstractions. Berke- 
ley, indeed, was right in holding that any triangle thought by him must 
be equilateral, isosceles, or scalenon, but wrong in holding that we have 
no general ideas. Whenever we distinguish any aspect of a thing and 
recognize it as a mark or common feature of a class of things, we have 
the general idea in the datum. The idea of the dog is not "in me" or 
" in my consciousness " (the ' in' he holds to be meaningless) ; it is partand 
parcel of the dogs themselves (an den Hunden) (p. 289). Hence, while 
there is such a thing as the general idea, or universal, it is a strictly im- 
manental universal, embraced wholly within the given and meaningless 
for anything beyond. 

If, however, the general idea is given in the thing there can be no ques- 
tion of bringing together, in the judgment, an originally separated idea 
and thing, or general and particular. All synthetic theories of the judg- 
ment are misled by the grammatical form of the sentence. Words are 
combined to form sentences, but there is no combination of ideas in the 
judgment. To know is simply to recognize — to find again — the general 
in the particular. In the judgment the universal is the predicate, the 
subject is the given. To say, then, that this flower is beautiful is to have 
the same beauty that I had before, only now more explicitly defined. The 
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only cases of genuine synthesis, as he significantly remarks, are the so- 
called associations of ideas. 

But now, what is truth? Truth is indeed a relation of correspondence, 
not, however, between idea and object, but between sentence and thing. 
Here again he points to the confusion between logic and grammar, his 
analysis of which is very suggestive. There are no true or false judgments, 
only true and false sentences; likewise no positive or negative judgments. 
The so-called negative judgment does not deny, it only separates. In 
fact logic has nothing to do with either denial or affirmation. It ana- 
lyzes, not the truth of judgments, but the judgments themselves. The 
very law of contradiction is only a law of diction. Wieder spruch ist 
Spruch gegen Spruch. For truth we must turn always to the given, 
the determination of which belongs not to logic but to the special sciences. 
They alone can tell us what is true, or what, in last analysis, can be, or 
can be conceived to be, the nature of the real. The task of philosophy 
is merely to analyze its most general characteristics as they are found 
in the given. 

Such analysis shows that the real (which, of course is only one feature 
of the given) is constituted by a relation of interactive unity (Wirkens- 
einheit) between concrete things and concrete conscious subjects. This 
interchange of influence is the very essence of the real. Wirklichkeit, 
in other words, is Wirken. Neither minds nor things can change of them- 
selves, but only when in contact with some ' other.' But from the very 
nature of this relation it follows that the real, while never more than a 
datum for consciousness, is yet independent of the consciousness that 
knows it. Does this mean, one might naturally ask, that the chair, though 
given as something independent of the perception of the chair, is real 
only when it is being perceived — i. e., is only intermittently real? By 
no means, the author replies. Such a question implies that the chair is 
given only in temporally discrete moments (Dingaugenblicke) , which, he 
acutely remarks, is to forget that the characteristic function of conscious- 
ness is to embrace a present, past and future all at once. Hence, just as 
given to consciousness, the real is a continuously existing — a thoroughly 
realistic, real. Yet its nature is such that it cannot be given in its en- 
tirety to our human consciousness. From this characteristic of the given 
he derives a divine consciousness, to serve as the final ' ground ' of the 
world, the inclusive conception, or lnbegriff, of all the interactive unities. 
Yet in this derivation he claims still to stand upon the ground of the given. 

In the hope that any injustice done to the master might be made good 
to the pupil I have re-read Rehmke's papers and taken another look over 
his Lehrbuch; 1 and I am free to confess that, on a revision of judgment, 

1 See note on p. 324. 
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I find the doctrines of Rehmke and Michaltschew concerning the nature 
of consciousness, and the relation of consciousness and object, to be highly 
significant and important. Yet I am unable to see that these doctrines 
have any necessary relation to their ' immanental ' point of view. Against 
this feature of Michaltschew's doctrine I can only repeat, in substance, the 
criticism urged against Rehmke. His aim is to start from a point of view 
which is free from presuppositions. But there is, and can be, no such 
point of view, at least for our human thinking. A presuppositionless 
point of view would imply a finally perfect and complete knowledge of 
self and the world. He finds such a starting-point, however, in the given. 
But what is the given? He himself can give no answer to this question 
without contradicting his own definition. For any given to which he 
may point is by his pointing made determinate. And no not-given can 
be even conceived. Either, then, his immanentalism is so broad as to 
mark no distinction whatever, or it contains, after all, an obscure im- 
plication of that subjectivism which he so heartily detests. That is to 
say, he cannot say what is given or not given except by setting up a world 
of ideas over against a world of things and then deciding, by contrast and 
cross-reference, what is included in the world of ideas alone — a world 
of ideas which is now separated from the world of things. His account 
of the given suggests, at different points of his argument, both of these 
criticisms. And in my opinion he is misled from the beginning by a false 
logic. Otherwise independent in his thinking, he has blindly accepted 
the traditional conception that the structure of knowledge must be built 
upon an independently solid ground. His conception of the given is 
then simply a fruitless attempt to satisfy this hypothetical demand. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Le rationalisme comme hypottese mSthodologique. Par Francis 

Mauge. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. — pp. xii, 611. 

A widely current view today is that science is a well-knit body of defini- 
tions; that proof, deduction, is a conceptual matter only; that intuition 
gives not universals but particulars; and that an a priori demonstration 
of objective scientific principles is at best doubtful. In sharp contrast 
to this seems the view of M. Mauge. His purpose is " determiner les 
conditions de l'experimentation et de la systematisation dans les sciences " 
in a quite a priori way: " nous nous efforcons de deduire des idees 
d'experience et de systeme les conditions de leur realisation " (p. i). Yet 
it is not limited to the conceptual realm, for we are enabled to derive " une 
logique de l'intuition que nous appliquons ensuite . . . tant a la de- 
couverte des lois naturelles qu'a celle des principes et d'un plan general 



